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HE lot of the state legislator of 1933, if 

he happened to be merely human and not 

endowed with the gift of performing 
financial miracles, was far from being a happy 
one. Previous state legislatures may have had 
to deal with knotty tax problems, but seldom 
were they as numerous and as difficult of solu- 
tion as the tax problems of 1933. 


The problems of 1933 


The factors which gave rise to these prob- 
lems are still too painfully in evidence to re- 
quire much elucidation. As is well known, the 
depression with its concommitants of falling 
property values, real estate vacancies and re- 
duced rentals, bank failures, business losses, 
and widespread unemployment made it difh- 
cult and, in many cases, impossible for prop- 
erty owners to meet their tax obligations when 
due. State and local property tax delinquency 
had been rising steadily for several years. Des- 
perate farmers and urban home owners, who 
saw themselves about to be sold out for taxes 
through no fault of their own, clamored for 
legislative relief. Property owners who were 
still able to pay their taxes were equally exer- 
cised over what they conceived to be the exces- 
sive burden placed on real estate. There were 
insistent demands that the tax burden on real 
estate be scaled down in conformity with its 
reduced earning power and that more weight 


be given to other elements of taxable capacity 
in spreading the total tax load. 


Unbalanced budgets 


If the plight of the property owner at the 
beginning of 1933 was such as to require imme- 
diate legislative action, the need for action was 
no less urgent to prevent the financial collapse 
of many state and local governments. With the 
decline of prices, property values, incomes and 


‘business volumes, the yields of taxes at pre- 


existing rates naturally began to shrink. An even 
more important cause of shrinkage was the 
growth of tax delinquency. Diminished tax 
yields meant unbalanced budgets. The balanc- 
ing of budgets without recourse to new taxes 
or increases in the rates of old taxes could be 
accomplished only through drastic cuts in gov- 
ernmental expenditures. Further cuts were 
needed to meet the demand for property tax 
relief. Expenditure reduction, always a difficult 
and painful process, was made doubly difficult 
by the mounting claims on state and local gov- 
ernment for unemployment relief. 

The precarious financial position of certain 
state and local governments had seriously dam- 
aged their credit rating. Municipal corporations 
were defaulting on their interest and debt pay- 
ments. Current quotations on many municipal 
bond issues were at ruinously low levels. It had 
become increasingly difficult for governments 
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to borrow and some of them had resorted to the 
issuance of scrip. 


New tax laws 


This, in brief, was the situation which con- 
fronted the members of the forty-five state legis- 
latures which held sessions in 1933. Since legis- 
lators are subject to mortal limitations, it would 
be naive to suppose that their efforts to better 
it have been crowned with complete success. 
The heroic nature of their attempts, however, is 
indicated by a partial count which shows that at 
least 1200 new tax laws have been placed on 
state statute books since the beginning of the 
year. 

These enactments may, for convenience, be 
divided into five general groups. The first group 
includes measures designed to facilitate the 
liquidation of the immense volume of frozen 
assets represented by past due taxes and to pre- 
vent the wholesale confiscation of property 
through tax foreclosure proceedings. A second 
group includes measures which are in general 
intended to moderate the rigours of delinquency 
laws applying to current and future tax levies. 
The third group comprises measures calculated 
to minimize future tax delinquency through the 
provisions of more convenient methods of tax 

ayment. To the fourth group belong enact- 
ments which directly reduce the burden of 
property taxation by providing for the abolition 
and limitation of certain classes of levies. The 
fifth and last group includes measures provid- 
ing for additional tax revenues from sources 
other than property. 


Settling delinquent taxes 


At the beginning of 1933, governmental vaults 
were bulging with an unprecedented accumula- 
tion of tax liens and tax certificates representing 
unpaid taxes of prior years. Heavy penalties and 
interest charges on these back taxes decreased 
the probability of their ultimate collection. In 
view of the vast amount of property on which 
taxes were delinquent and considering the de- 
pressed condition of the real estate market, a 
ruthless policy of selling out property owners 
for taxes, even if it had been feasible, would 


have yielded little. One of the most pressing 
problems which faced the legislatures of 1933 
was, therefore, to devise some means of realiz- 
ing as much as possible on past due taxes with- 
out resorting to wholesale property confiscations. 
This problem has been met in various states 
in various ways. In some states measures have 
been passed providing for the remission or re- 
duction of penalties and interest on back taxes 
if payment is tendered on or before a specified 
date. Among the states which have enacted 
measures of this kind are Michigan, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Washington. A 
more common solution has been to permit de- 
linquent taxpayers to make partial payments on 
their back taxes, or to settle for such taxes on 
the basis of installment payments extending over 
a period of years, tax sales being suspended as 
long as the installment payments are met. At 
least twelve states have enacted legislation per- 
mitting such partial or installment payments. 


Compromise settlements 


In a very few states provision has been made 
for writing down or cancelling tax claims which 
are definitely recognized as being uncollectable 
in full. Thus an Indiana law provides that a 
delinquent taxpayer whose property has been 
offered at two successive tax sales, with no bid- 
der appearing, may obtain cancellation of his 
local taxes by paying his state taxes. A recent 
Florida enactment allows counties to effect 
compromise settlements with delinquent tax- 
payers. A New Jersey act permits municipalities 
to abate, adjust, and settle back taxes with re- 
spect to principal, interest, and penalties, but 
there is to be no reduction of the principal un- 
less the amount of the taxes due exceeds the 
value of the property taxed. 

The desire to give delinquent taxpayers ad- 
ditional opportunity to discharge their tax obli- 
gations before subjecting them to the penalty of 
losing their property has given rise to a consider- 
able amount of legislation postponing tax sales 
and providing for longer periods in which to 
redeem property sold for taxes. Moratoria post- 
poning sales for taxes have been enacted in 
Arkansas, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Mich- 
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igan, Minnesota, South Dakota, Washington 
and Wyoming. Redemption periods have been 
lengthened in a number of states including 
Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, and Wy- 
oming. 


Moderating tax penalties 


Apparently many legislators are convinced 
that accumulations of uncollect- 
able back taxes are due in part at 
least to high penalty and interest 
charges which add to their burden. 
At any rate, measures reducing 
such penalty and interest charges 
applying to future tax levies were 
enacted by the legislature of at 
least a third of the states during 
the sessions just closed. Typical 
of this class of legislation is a 
Wyoming bill which reduces the 
interest rate on delinquent taxes 


passed laws permitting local political units to 
accept their own bonds or other credit instru- 
ments in payment of taxes due. Among the 
states which now permit bonds to be accepted 
for taxes under certain conditions are Florida, 
Michigan, New York, North Carolina and Ore- 
gon. An Ohio statute authorizes the acceptance 
in payment of taxes of relief certificates taken 
as rent from tenants on public re- 
lief rolls. A Wisconsin statute 
provides for the payment of taxes 
in scrip under specified circum- 
stances. 


Property tax reductions 


The legislation thus far re- 
viewed is for the most part of an 
ameliorative nature. It touches 
only the surface symptoms of the 
current tax problem. It is generally 
agreed that property taxes are dif- 


from 15 per cent to 8 per cent and 
which increases the period dur- 
ing which property sold for taxes may be re- 
deemed from three to five years. A temporary 
easing of tax delinquency laws is reflected 
in legislation passed by a number of states 
extending the time for paying taxes due during 
1933 and 1934. 


Making tax payments easy 


Acting evidently on the theory that there 
would be less tax delinquency if methods of pay- 
ment were made easier, a considerable number of 
states tore a page from the book of private busi- 
ness enterprise and passed measures providing 
for the future collection of taxes by means of 
partial or installment payments. Legislation of 
this character was enacted in twenty-one states 
during the 1933 sessions. Payment of taxes in 
quarterly or semi-annual installments is most 
frequently specified. Arizona, however, allows 
taxes to be paid in ten per cent installments, and 
a Colorado statute provides for the payment of 
property taxes in twelve equal installments. 

Possibly with the double purpose of facilitat- 
ing collections and at the same time strengthen- 
ing municipal credit, a number of states have 


ficult to pay, and that the 4elin- 
quency rate has been mounting 
principally because real property, in relation to 
its earning power, has been saddled with an 
excessive load of taxation. What then did the 
legislatures of 1933 do to reduce the tax bur- 
den on real estate? Since the subject matter 
of this review is limited to tax legislation, prop- 
erty tax relief obtained through the reduction 
of public expenditures will not be considered, 
although the amount of relief obtained in this 
way was in many cases substantial. 

Tax measures enacted in 1933 which operate 
directly or indirectly to reduce the burden of 
the property tax may be divided roughly into 
two general types: (1) Measures abolishing 
property tax levies for certain purposes, and (2) 
measures imposing more drastic limitations on 
rates of levy. The enactments in question do not 
necessarily involve reductions in public expendi- 
tures. In some cases they involve a shifting of 
burdens from property to other tax sources. 


Road levies 


Measures abolishing specific property tax 
levies were for the most part confined to levies 
for rural highways. As late as 1930, nearly forty 
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per cent of all tax revenue spent on rural high- 
ways in the country as a whole was obtained 
through the general property tax, the remaining 
sixty per cent being derived from the gasoline 
tax and from motor vehicle license fees. The 
general property tax was utilized principally by 
counties and townships for the support of sec- 
ondary roads, although state road levies were 
still in force in a number of states. The 1933 
legislative sessions saw the abandonment of state 
road levies in two states—Arizona and Utah. 
South Dakota repealed its bridge levy. County 
road levies were eliminated in Montana, Okla- 
homa, Vermont and Washington. Iowa reduced 
mandatory road levies for secondary roads. 
Other states in which road levies were either 
eliminated or reduced include Idaho, Oregon, 
and Wyoming. 

One of the most onerous charges on property 
owners is the support of public schools. North 
Carolina made a signal advance toward reduc- 
ing its property tax burden when it abolished all 
property tax levies for the current operation of 
its standard eight month school term. It was 
provided that the funds needed to operate the 
standard term be henceforth raised by the state 
from sources other than property. South Caro- 
lina also effected some reduction of its property 
tax burden by eliminating its four mill state tax 
for schools. Nevada provided for the abandon- 
ment of its special county tax for teachers’ pen- 
sions, while Washington suspended its half mill 
reclamation fund levy for the years 1933 and 
1934. 

Other reductions 

Among other measures which may be classi- 
fied under the general head of property tax 
reduction may be mentioned the resolutions 
adopted by the legislatures of both Michigan 
and Oregon which provide for referenda on con- 
stitutional changes involving a proscription on 
the general property tax as a source of state 
revenue. New York's recent action in removing 
personalty, both tangible and intangible, from 
the scope of property taxation may, for want of 
a better place, also be mentioned here. 

A number of states have sought to achieve 
property tax reduction through more drastic 


limitations on local tax levies. A Michigan en- 
actment provides that ad valorem taxes be lim- 
ited to one and one-half per cent of the assessed 
valuation of the property taxed. Indiana limits 
the tax rate on property outside of incorporated 
cities to one per cent of the assessed valuation. 
Iowa provides for a maximum county tax rate 
of sixteen mills. Among other states which have 
enacted new legislation dealing with the limita- 
tion of taxes may be mentioned Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Nevada and Texas. 


New revenue sources 


The amount of property tax relief resulting 
from the tax legislation of 1933 was undoubt- 
edly much less than property owners considered 
themselves entitled to receive. Legislatures were 
hampered in this respect by the sharp decline 
in tax yields and by the need of new funds for 
unemployment relief, two factors which went a 
long way toward cancelling even the most 
strenuous efforts in the direction of expenditure 
reduction. Meager as the relief actually receivéd 
may be, it would undoubtedly have been even 
less had not extensive resort been made to new 
types of taxation. Foremost among the new 
types of taxation which achieved sudden promi- 
nence during the legislative sessions of 1933 
was the sales tax. 


The sales tax 


The sales tax is of course a loose expression 
which covers a wide variety of different taxes. 
Current usage in the United States, however, 
appears to be limiting its meaning to two gen- 
eral types of impositions, namely, taxes on retail 
sales and classified gross income taxes. The re- 
tail sales tax, as its name implies, is limited to 
sales of tangible personal property at retail. 
The classified gross income tax theoretically ap- 
plies at varying rates to the gross receipts de- 
rived from all kinds of gainful activity including 
wholesaling, manufacturing, mining, public util- 
ity operations, and the sale of personal services. 
Between a pure retail sales tax, on the one hand, 
and an all inclusive gross income tax on the 
other, it is possible to have an infinite variety of 
intermediate types. 

At the beginning of 1933, there were only 
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two states in the union, Pennsylvania and Ken- 
tucky, which had what might be called retail 
sales taxes, although this designation was some- 
times given to the graduated merchants’ license 
taxes of Virginia and North Carolina. As a re- 
sult of legislation enacted since the beginning 
of the year, retail sales taxes are now on the stat- 
ute books of ten states, namely, Illinois, Cali- 
fornia, Kentucky, Michigan, New Mexico, New 
York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Utah, and 
Vermont. The rates of these taxes range from 
one-twentieth of one per cent in Kentucky to 
three per cent in Michigan and North Carolina. 

At the commencement of the 1933 legislative 
season, gross income taxes were in effect in two 
states—West Virginia and Mississippi. To these 
there might possibly be added the Connecticut 
tax on the gross income of unincorporated man- 
ufacturers and merchants and the Delaware 
merchants’ and manufacturers’ license taxes. 
The current year has witnessed the spread of 
the gross income tax to six additional states— 
Arizona, Indiana, North Dakota, Oregon, South 
Dakota, and Washington. The Oregon and 
North Dakota measures await ratification by 
referendum. 


The income tax 


Another type of non-property taxation which 


was extensively relied upon in 1933 was the in-. 


come tax. At the beginning of the year income 
taxes were in effect in twenty-five states of the 
union. In nineteen of these states the tax ap- 
plied to both individual and corporate incomes. 
In two states it applied only to individual in- 
comes, while in four states it was limited to those 
of corporations. During the current year new 
income tax measures applying to individual and 
corporate incomes were enacted in six states— 
Arizona, Indiana, Kansas, Minnesota, West Vir- 
ginia and New Mexico. In addition, Alabama 
and Montana, which had hitherto taxed only 
corporate incomes, extended the tax to personal 
incomes. Of the thirty-one states which now 
have income taxes, twenty-seven tax both per- 
sonal and corporate incomes; two tax only per- 
sonal incomes and two others levy income taxes 
only on corporations. 


Measures increasing the rates or lowering the 
exemptions applicable to personal income taxes 
were passed by the legislatures of Idaho, North 
Dakota, North Carolina, Oklahoma and South 
Carolina. The rates of corporation income taxes 
were raised in Idaho, North Carolina, Oklahoma 
and Montana. 

Sales and income taxes do not by any means 
exhaust the list of new revenue sources seized 
upon by the legislatures of 1933. Measures 
somewhat similar to the South Carolina system 
of special excise taxes on so-called luxuries or 
non-essentials, which embodies stamp taxes on 
cigarettes, soft drinks, theatre admissions, cos- 
metics and certain documents, were adopted by 
Arizona and Oklahoma. The advent of 3.2 per 
cent beer furnished a new source of revenue 
which few states were backward in exploiting. 
The number of states imposing special taxes on 
chain stores increased from 13 to 21. It is note- 
worthy, however, that the trend of motor ve- 
hicle license fees was on the whole downward, 
while the rates of state gasoline taxes were in- 
creased in only two states — Delaware and 
Oregon. 


The Roster of State Officials 


In its April number, STATE GOVERNMENT 
published a table giving the names of the prin- 
cipal elected officers in each state. The data for 
this table was painstakingly compiled by the In- 
terstate Reference Bureau with the generous 
assistance of the 48 secretaries of state. 

STATE GOVERNMENT has been gratified by 
the increased use which has been made of its 
annual list of state officials, and it acknowledges 
the various expressions of appreciation that 
have been received. 

It also takes this opportunity to correct a cler- 
ical error concerning the Oklahoma officials, 
who are: 


Secretary of State ...........0++ R. A. Sneed 
Ray O. Weems 
Frank C. Carter 
Attorney General ................... J. Berry King 
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A STATEMENT TO THE AMERICAN LEGISLATORS 
BY THE FEDERAL RELIEF ADMINISTRATOR 


Why the states and the nation must work together 
to help the destitute—and how they can do so 


By HARRY L. HOPKINS 


are being granted on the basis of cod pera- 
tion between the States and the Federal 
Government. 

I emphasize the word coéperation because it 
has no loose, general meaning in the relation- 
ship now existing between the States and the 
Federal Government in this problem of feeding 
the destitute. It is used in a strict, 


Pree tei funds for unemployment relief 


quarter. In practice, the Governor certifies to 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
the amounts that were spent in a preceding 
quarter. Then, these figures are reviewed to ver- 
ify that the expenditures have been made accord- 
ing to the Act’s meaning of unemployment 
relief. The amount is computed, and the check 
is sent to the Governor. 


real sense, for between the States 
and the Federal Government there 
is now a binding chain, the links 
of which are taxpayers’ dollars. 


$500,000,000 


The last session of Congress ap- 
propriated $500,000,000 for unem- 
ployment relief under the Federal 
Emergency Relief Act of 1933. 
The preamble of the bill reads: 
“An Act to provide for codpera- 
tion by the Federal Government 
with the several States and Ter- 
ritories and the District of Columbia in reliev- 
ing the hardship and suffering caused by unem- 
ployment, and for other purposes.” 

The Bill goes on to provide that $250,000,000 
of this fund shall be used to reimburse the States 
for one third of the amount expended by the 
State, and its civil subdivisions, out of public 
moneys from all sources for unemployment 
relief. 


“Matching money” 


This provision covers what is known as the 
“matching” method. The Federal Government 
reimburses the State with one Federal dollar for 
every three of expenditure that the State and its 
civil subdivisions have made out of public 
money for uneinployment relief in a preceding 


Federal Emergency Relief 
Administrator 


The “matching’’ money is only 
half of the fund. There is a sec- 
ond $250,000,000 known as “‘dis- 
cretionary” money. 


“Discretionary money” 


Now, in the relationship set up 
by the Act, there is something that 
those who are involved in the prob- 
lem of unemployment relief can 
get their teeth into. And every 
time a State or Federal legislator 
or executive bites into it, he will 
hit the stipulation of cod peration. 

On the “matching” basis it is 
clear that the State must have put out some 
money before it gets any in return. Of course, 
the Federal money that the States got from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation under the 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 1932, 
can be counted in as State money when the one- 
third is computed. But under the new Act, 
money must have been spent within the State 
for relief before the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administrator can make a reimbursing grant. 
In other words, coéperation must have been 
given in advance by the Strate. 

Under the ‘‘discretionary” fund, the State must 
satisfy the Administrator that neither it nor its 
political subdivisions can provide enough to pay 
the cost of its relief needs before it is eligible 
for additional Federal help. 
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The crux of the codperative relationship is 
the “discretionary” fund. Some States have al- 
ready shown that they intend to codperate by 
carrying a fair share of their relief costs. Illinois 
and Michigan have already started to raise funds 
especially earmarked for unemployment relief. 
In other States, at this time, taxation or bor- 
rowing proposals are pending. 

I am greatly encouraged by such action. I am 
beginning to believe that there is not a State 
that cannot do something in the way of raising 
funds which will bring it into the relationship 
of coéperation with the Federal Emergency Re- 


lief Administration. 


The Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
recently collected some figures to see what pro- 
portion of the public relief load the Federal, 
State, and local governments were carrying. They 
are sampling figures. They cover only twenty- 
eight of the largest cities in the country for the 
month of May, this year, but I believe they are 
a fair indication of the situation. 


Out of reason 


These figures show that Federal funds paid 
72.7 per cent of the public relief expenditures, 
local government funds paid 20.8 per cent, and 
State funds paid 6.5 per cent. The amount car- 
ried by private funds raised by such agencies as 
community chests was 7 per cent of the total 
load, as compared with 93 per cent carried by 
public funds. 

Those proportions are out of reason. The 
almost complete shift of the relief load from 
private to governmental sources, Federal, State, 
and local, for funds is a cause for real concern. 


Some states backward 


But even more serious at present is the fact 
that during the entire period of the depression 
State governments as a whole have not been 
paying a fair share of their burden. It has long 
been recognized in principle that when a man 
loses a job he must first care for himself out of 
his own resources, then relatives and neighbors 
should help. When these are exhausted, and he 
is honestly an unemployment relief case, it is 
first the responsibility of his local community 


to provide him the essentials of existence, then 
the county, then the State, and when all these 
are not sufficient to meet the aggregate needs 
of the unemployed, the Federal Government 
should step in with help. 

In some States, this logical sequence of re- 
sponsibility has been fulfilled by all concerned. 
Cities, counties, and States have done their share 
in many instances, and have done it well. 

The facts are, however, that some States have 
simply sat down and let the Federal Government 
carry one hundred per cent of their problem, and 
others have not done anything like meeting their 
responsibility to the full extent of their ability. 

“A case in point” 

Let us look at a case in point. Here is a tele- 
gram I sent in July to the governor of one of the 
States. It makes clear the attitude of the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration. 

“In conference yesterday with your relief ad- 
ministration,” the telegram reads, “it develops 
that your State has funds for the relief of un- 
employed only until about the middle of August. 
It also developed that no State funds have been 
appropriated directly for unemployment during 
this crisis and that while some of the cities 
have appropriated considerable sums these are 
now exhausted, so that all relief at this date is 
financed from Federal grants. I wish to make it 
perfectly clear to you that the Federal Relief 
Administration will not continue to finance re- 
lief work beyond August fifteenth. In view of 
difficult financial situations in many counties 
and cities it would seem imperative that a spe- 
cial session of the Legislature be called at once 
to provide substantial funds so that the State 
will pay for a reasonable share of the cost of 
caring for its own destitute. I am sure you fully 

appreciate the reasonableness of this position 
on part of the Federal Relief Administration.” 


Another state 


This State’s situation is not unique. There 
are others, and the same principle applies to 
them. Here is a letter I wrote to one governor 
in June. 

“T have today made available as per your re- 
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quest $808,429 additional funds for relief of 
destitution caused by unemployment in the State. 

“In making these funds available, I wish to 
point out that it is going to be possible to carry 
only a part of the cost of unemployment relief 
in the State out of Federal funds. I understand 
that there is pending a proposal to amend the 
State constitution so as to permit the Legislature 
to bond the State up to twenty million for relief 
of the unemployed. What I wish to make clear 
is that funds must be made available by the State 
and/or its political subdivisions, by this or some 
other means, if we are to continue to make grants 
from the Federal funds. 

“I understand that the people are to vote on 
the twenty-million dollar bond proposal for the 
unemployed in August. It being true that be- 
tween now and that time there is no way by 
which the State could make available funds, we 
shall continue to grant funds upon proper show- 
ing by your official State agent, for the period 
between now and the election. Following the 
date of election, however, we shall have to re- 
quire you to provide from State or local funds 
your fair share if any further funds are to be 
granted from Federal funds.” 


A course of action 


It is not my intention to lay out a course of 
legislative action for States. The things that can 
be done in the several States obviously vary 
widely. Some States have gone into this thor- 
oughly. New taxes, and diversion of existing 
taxes to relief, and bonds have been the main 
sources of revenue. 

Some legislatures have taken the view that 
the use of bonds to meet current expenses is 
justifiable in the emergency. Certain others, rec- 
ognizing the possibility that the unemployment 
relief load may go on as a current expense for 
some time, have therefore decided to carry part 
or all on taxes. And where new taxes have been 
laid for relief, it has called for a considerable 
degree of resourcefulness in finding new sources 
for revenue, since land values and other former 
sources have fallen off. 


Sull others have reduced expenses in some 
directions for the purpose of turning a part or 
all of certain existing revenues to unemployment 
relief. 


Untapped revenue sources 


This brings us to a real question. We see nu- 
merous instances in which States have been pro- 
viding funds for a good many purposes all dur- 
ing the depression, showing that all sources of 
revenue have not dried up. 


In spite of the continuing appropriations for 
other expenses, some States plead that they have 
no funds to feed their hungry people. I believe 
there are a good many sources of State revenue 
that are still untapped. It is not the intention 
of the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion to finance relief in States where this is true. 


An important duty of government 


The carrying on of unemployment relief 
work, supplying, as it does, the necessities of 
life to close to 4,000,000 families and almost 
18,000,000 individuals, is now one of the most 
important functions of government, Federal, 
State, and local. 


The Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
faces this vital duty with a great deal of humil- 
ity and a firm determination to administer it 
in a businesslike way. We balance a feeling of 
enormous responsibility for the unemployed 
with the realization that the bill must be paid 
with the dollars of taxpayers. 


Our point of view toward the situation in 
any particular State, however, must tend to fol- 
low that State's attitude and action toward its 
own hungry people. The cry of suffering from 
all over the land rings loud in Washington, and 
it rings just as loud in State capitols. It must 
not fall on deaf ears anywhere. 


There is not enough money in any one gov- 
ernmental pocketbook to answer this call, cer- 
tainly not in Uncle Sam’s alone. But the com- 
bined resources of all government, local plus 
State plus Federal, can do it. 


. 


DOPE 


State narcotic laws and the need for the uniform narcotic drug act.’ 


By JAMES E. HUGHES, 
Division of Mental Hygiene, United States Public Health Service 


knowledge of present day law-makers on 

the subject of drug addicts and the laws 
controlling narcotic drugs. Could many of them 
definitely say whether cocaine is a true narcotic? 
Or whether all drug addicts are habitual crim- 
inals and, if not, what is the relation of drug 
addiction to crime? Can they tell 
the difference between cannabis, 
opium, peyote, and chloral hy- 
drate? 

Assuredly inability to answer 
these queries would not indicate 
palpable ignorance on the part of 
a legislator of the extremely con- 
plex problem of “dope” and its 
victims. Nevertheless it is quite ap- 
parent that the unsatisfactory 
character of many of the present 
state narcotic laws are, in great 
measure, the reflection of a lack of 
knowledge on the part of law- 
makers, although in all fairness it must be stated 
that their lack of intelligent understanding of 
the fundamentals of the problem is not surpris- 
ing nor blamable when the conflict of opinion 
of the so-called experts on practically all phases 
is considered. 

It is generally conceded that the individual 
and uncodrdinated efforts of the states to pre- 
vent the illicit sale and use of narcotics have 
been unsuccessful. A special committee of in- 
vestigation appointed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in 1918, consisting of experts and pre- 
sided over by a Member of Congress, concluded 
that “the total number of addicts in this country 
probably exceeds one million at the present 
time.’ Estimates made in the past few years are 


I T would be interesting to know the extent of 


' Based on laws in force at the beginning of the current year, 
except for those states which have adopted the uniform act dur- 
ing the recent sessions. 


considerably less than a million—usually rang- 
ing between 100,000 and 200,000. But it must 
be admitted that the actual number of habitual 
drug users in the United States is unknown. 
Each of the 48 states has some form of nar- 
cotic law in force at the present time. These 
laws are so varied as to make impossible an 
exhaustive analysis, tabular or 
otherwise, in an article of this na- 
ture. The most that can be done 
is to Outline the more important 
features which have been adopted 
by such a number of states as to 
indicate their probable value in the 
suppression of drug addiction. 


Prohibited 


The sale of cocaine and other 
derivatives of the coca leaf is re- 
stricted in all states. Opium and 
its derivatives are controlled in all 
states with the exception of South 
Carolina and Minnesota. Cannabis, variously 
designated as Indian hemp, marihauna, loco 
weed, and hashish, is restricted by approxi- 
mately thirty states, mostly in the southwest 
and west. The use of peyote, also known as 
“mescal button,” has been proscribed by recent 
laws in approximately ten states in the same 


- sections of the country. Chloral hydrate is re- 


stricted in about one-third of the states. 

In all states exceptions permit the sale of 
certain preparations containing not more than 
a specified maximum of opium and its deriva- 
tives, morphine, heroin, and codein. These so- 
called exempt preparations generally follow the 
provisions of the Harrison narcotic law. No ex- 
emption of cocaine is permissible under this 
Federal law and no exemption of it can there- 
fore be made by the states. 
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In forty-two states unauthorized possession 
of narcotics is made a crime. This feature of 
state laws is particularly helpful in suppressing 
drug addiction in view of the interpretation 
placed on the Harrison law. The states which 
do not include such a provision in their statutes 
are: Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, and Vermont. 


Morphine doctor 


One of the most difficult tasks of state legisla- 
tures in framing a narcotic law has been with 
reference to sections regulating the prescribing 
or administering of narcotic drugs by physicians. 
Under what circumstances may a physician pre- 
scribe, administer, or dispense narcotics to a per- 
son presenting himself as a patient without fear 
of being branded as a “morphine doctor” and 
having his reputation and practice injured or 
destroyed? 

This is a feature of narcotic legislation re- 
quiring the most thoughtful study by the legis- 
latures, chief executives, and the judiciary in 
order that there may be no semblance of inter- 
ference with the free exercise of judgment by 
the medical profession in treating, in good faith 
and in the course of professional practice, any 
and all persons seeking their help, while at the 
same time permitting the detection and success- 
ful prosecution of those who prostitute their 
profession. 

It is interesting to survey the various provi- 
sions of state laws seeking to meet this situa- 
tion. Some of the more important features are 
shown in the table on page 14. It is evident that 
much study, research, and codperation are neces- 
sary before science and the law will reach that 
unison which dominates the hopes of all honest- 
minded persons engaged in combating additions 
to and effecting reduction in the ranks of the 
so-called “living dead.” 


Great variety of laws 


The question “Is there any positive and per- 
manent cure for a drug addict?”, raises a point 
upon which the experts and consequently the 
legislatures are not in accord. Approximately 
two-thirds of the states have enacted laws au- 


thorizing the compulsory or voluntary commit- 
ment of addicts for cure and rehabilitation to 
state, county, Or municipal institutions, or to 
private sanatoria. In more than half of the 
states compulsory commitment laws are on the 
statute books; they show great variety as to 
persons amenable, circumstances and procedure 
of commitment, character of institutions, and 
liability for expense of treatment. There is, 
however, general agreement that it is not hu- 
manly possible for an unrestricted addict to re- 
nounce his ration of drug. If those sufferers 
who are financially unable to secure private 
institutional care and treatment are to be helped 
back to physical and mental health by the state, 
it will be only by the enactment of laws au- 
thorizing their compulsory commitment to in- 
stitutions for indefinite periods in much the same 
manner, and following the procedure, employed 
in institutionalizing our mentally ill. There is 
little dissent from the modern theory that the 
treatment of drug addiction is a medical and 
not a penologic problem, and it should be borne 
in mind that this feature of the narcotic problem 
is one exclusively within the jurisdiction of the 
states. California, with its state narcotic hospital 
exclusively devoted to the care of such patients, 
is the leading state in attempting the difficult 
task of rehabilitating these unfortunates. 


Enforcement agencies 


The laws of all states except Arkansas and 
Arizona require instruction in public schools on 
the physical, moral, and mental deterioration 
brought about by the habitual use of narcotics. 

There is a tendency at the present time to 
place the enforcement of narcotic laws in the 
hands of agencies deemed particularly fitted to 
administer them. The number of states that 
have designated the state health officer as the 
administrator of these laws has increased in re- 
cent years, two jurisdictions (Michigan and 
Texas) having transferred this duty to the state 
health authorities by enactments of the 1931 
sessions of the legislatures. In approximately 
one-third of the states this agency now super- 
vises and enforces these laws; in a somewhat 
lesser number the board of pharmacy is desig- 
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nated; and in a few, such as California and 
Rhode Island, there are special agencies. . 
The divergence of present narcotic laws is 
disclosed very forcibly when the matter of pen- 
alties for violations is considered. The earlier 
laws usually imposed a fine or a few months’ 
jail sentence for infractions, and some states 
still retain these inadequate penalties in their 
statutes. As public opinion awakened to the 
gravity of offenses against narcotic laws, there 
has been a well defined trend toward more 
severe punishment. In about two-thirds of the 
states, some offenses—generally those of actu- 
ally selling the drug illicitly—are felonies and 
maximum terms of imprisonment of five and ten 
years are not uncommon. The states of Montana 
and Oregon (the latter law enacted in 1931) 
have a maximum penalty of life imprisonment. 


Federal laws 


This brief sketch of state narcotic laws would 
not be complete without pointing out their rela- 
tion to Federal legislation on narcotics. The 
much discussed Harrison narcotic law was en- 
acted as a tax measure but has been universally 
recognized as a police measure to guard against 
the ravages of narcotics. It and other federal 
laws are valid and enforceable, however, accord- 
ing to the rulings of the Supreme Court of the 


United States, only in so far as they exercise the 


power of the Federal Government to tax, to 
regulate interstate and foreign commerce, and 
to make treaties. Even though the decisions of 
the courts with reference to the Harrison law 
may not fully satisfy the more exacting expon- 
ents of states’ rights on strictly constitutional 
considerations, it must be acknowledged by them 
that without this and other Federal laws on the 
subject, the individual state would be greatly 
handicapped in preventing the influx and gen- 
eral distribution of harmful narcotic drugs with- 
in its borders. 


Real need for state help 


But no state should be satisfied to pass the 
entire burden to the Federal Government. It 
is impossible for the small force of Federal nar- 
cotic agents to police adequately the United 
States. Their efforts must be directed mainly 


against illicit importations in violation of Fed- 
eral laws and our agreements with other nations, 
the interstate traffic, and the intrastate traffic 
by peddlers who deal in what may be termed 
wholesale quantities. The states should not seek 
to escape the burden of protecting the health 
and general welfare of their citizens. The pro- 
tection of the public health manifestly requires 
the enactment and vigorous enforcement of ade- 
quate and uniform narcotic laws which will deal 
with ordinary street peddling and other matters 
which are within the domain of the states. 


Uniform state laws 


The need for uniform state narcotic laws had 
been felt for decades by those familiar with the 
problem of drug addiction, but it was not until 
the last ten years that any active steps were taken 
toward this end. After consideration and study 
by a committee of the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, the Con- 
ference, at its forty-second annual meeting held 
in Washington in October, 1932, approved a 
uniform narcotic drug act. This model law was 
drawn only after consideration of a large num- 
ber of recommendations obtained by question- 
naires, and after meetings with the experts and 
representatives of the professions and associa- 
tions of the trade concerned with the sale and 
use of narcotics and with Federal agencies. It 
was then approved by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting the week follow- 
ing. Two states (Illinois and Michigan) had 
already based their laws on the tentative drafts 
of this act, and during 1933, four states (Flor- 
ida, Nevada, New Jersey, and New York) en- 
acted the uniform narcotic law. This law, recom- 
mended by such eminent national organizations 
as those above mentioned, will undoubtedly re- 
ceive the careful attention of all legislators. 

It can not be claimed that this law represents 
perfection, nor that it is the solution of the en- 
tire drug addiction problem. No such claim 
could be made for any narcotic code in the pres- 
ent state of knowledge of narcotic addiction. 
But it is safe to say that the enactment of this 
law would be an appreciable step toward uni- 
formity in the laws and also toward codperation 
between the states and the Federal Government. 
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STATE NARCOTIC LAWS 


Some of the provisions in state laws relating to the control of narcotics and the treatment of drug addiction® 


Physicians Can 
Administer 


Professional Licenses 
May Revoked 
or: 


Commitment of 
dicts 


Enforced by 


“In Pro- Under 
Sessional Specific 
Practice” |Restrictions 


Violation | Addiction 
of of 


Law Licensee 


By Order | Only With 
of State | Consent of 
Officials Addict 


0. 
Pharmacy | 


Alabama * 


Arizona 


| 
of | f 
| 


* 
Arkansas. . * 
* 


California . 


Colorado 


* 


. * 
Connecticut... 
Delaware... 


Florida 


Georgia 


Illinois 


* 
Idaho... * 
* 
* 


Indiana 


lowa... 


Kansas..... * 


++ 


Kentucky . . 


Louisiana...... * 


Maine : * 


Maryland ; 


Massachusetts. . * 


Michigan....... 


Minnesota 


* * 


Mississippi 


Missouri 


| 
| 
| 


Montana. * 


Nebraska... 


+ 


Nevada 


+ + + + 


New Hampshire.... 


New Jersey... * 


New Mexico... 


North Carolina. ... 


North Dakota 


* 
Ohio... .. 
Oklahoma * 


Oregon 


Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 


South Carolina 


South Dakota...... 


Tennessee. ..._... 


Texas... 


Utah..... | * 


Vermont........... * 


Virginia a * 


Washington 


West Virginia. * 


Wyoming...........| | * 


* Based on lawe in force January 1, 1933. 


3. Commitments to private licensed institutions only. 


1. Some of the penalties shown are for second or subsequent offenses; many of the laws provide for fines ranging up to 
$10,000.00 as additional or alternative penalties. : ; 
2. Only addicts convicted of, or accused of, offenses against the narcotic laws of the respective states. 


4. Minimum penalty. 


' 
| 


Maximum 
Penalty 
(in years)! 


Other 


Agencies | 
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IN NEW PASTURES 


' Browsings among important recent books 
of special interest to legislators. 


Emergency Work Relief. Joanna C. Colcord. 
Russell Sage Foundation. New York, 1932. 
286 pages. $1.50. 


Beside the experiment with work relief 
conducted by the State of New Jersey, a 
score of large cities have undertaken this 
method of meeting the unemployment prob- 
lem. The Russell Sage Foundation made a 
study of those efforts in order to ascertain 
what kinds of work could be used for this 
purpose and which methods were the most 
effective. Questions of choice of projects, 
work assignments, rates of pay, methods of 
pay, personnel, office routine, financing, 
and the relation of work relief to the gen- 
eral relief problem, are all discussed in this 
report of their findings. 


Money in Elections. Louise Overacker. Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 1932. 476 
pages. $3.50. 


The regulation of the use of money in elec- 
tions is largely a state function, for even 
the sums which candidates for federal of- 
fices may spend in primaries and elections 
may be regulated by state laws. Both the 
candidates and the public have an impor- 
tant interest in preventing unreasonable 
campaign expenditures; one from the point 
of view of the cost of securing office, and 
the other from the point of view of insur- 
ing a reflection of public opinion in the 
election. In this field, as in many others, 


however, the laws are by no means uni- 


form. In some states there is almost no 
regulation of the use of money in cam- 
paigns, and even in those states which have 
given serious consideration to this prob- 
lem there are serious defects in the laws. 

“Laws strong in one respect are hope- 
lessly inadequate in others. The New Jer- 
sey law, which contains some very novel and 
useful provisions concerning the banking of 
funds, requires no inspection of returns, 


has no adequate enforcement machinery, 
and does not reach a large part of the 
money which goes into a campaign. In 
Massachusetts there is an unusually effec- 
tive inspection of returns, but no require- 
ment that the addresses of contributors be 
stated, and no provision for pre-election 
publicity. The Wisconsin law, cited with 
favor, broke down when put to the test in 
the Kohler case. The operation of the Ore- 
gon law has been more successful than 
most, but it does not attempt to secure 
pre-election publicity. Amd so it goes.” 


Digest of Personal Finance Laws (annotated). 
Renah F. Cammalier. American Association 
of Personal Finance Companies, Washington, 
D.C. 1932. 1095 pages. 


“Each outstanding enactment seeking to 
protect the workman, to safeguard the 
rights of the individual, or to entrench more 
firmly the authority of government itself, 
constitutes a milestone in the onward march 
of human progress. One such milestone 
is the Uniform Small Loan Law. This 
draft, revised as of January 1, 1932, reflects 
the judgment and experience of those most 
qualified to estimate the best interests of 
borrowers and of the public in general.” 
It has been enacted in 27 states, although 
some legislatures have made minor depar- 
tures from the text originally recom- 
mended. In practically every state there 
have been court decisions or administrative 
regulations explaining and interpreting the 
act. This volume brings this material to- 
gether in a convenient form, and will be 
useful alike to the practising lawyer and 
the legislative draftsman. In addition to 
the texts of the statutes, there has been in- 
cluded the opinions of the attorneys gen- 
eral, important decisions of the courts, and 
regulations of administrative departments. 
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The Governor of Maryland; a Constitutional 


Study. Charles James Rohr. Johns Hopkins 
University Press, Baltimore, Maryland. 1932. 


175 pages. $1.50. 


This volume presents a constitutional his- 
tory of the development and powers of the 
governor's office since the colonial period. 
Legislators will be particularly interested 
in the chapter discussing the growth of the 
power of the governor in legislation which 
concludes as follows: 

“The governor of Maryland has become 
a great guiding force in legislative matters 
through the operation of both legal and 
extra-legal means. The powers to call 
special sessions, to send recommendations, 
and to prepare the budget give him the ini- 
tiative in legislation; and the power of ve- 
to enables him to compel adoption of the 
measures which he advocates. By means 
of extra-legal powers he exercises addi- 
tional control. If these fail, he may, as a 
last resort, appeal to the public sentiment 
of the state for support. When the gov- 
ernor and the legislature are in political 
agreement, the governor has a splendid 
Opportunity to exercise a great measure of 
leadership in the work of legislation. He 
is usually, in this state, the recognized 
leader of his political party and his influ- 
ence is exerted and felt at all times in the 
two houses of the Assembly. Seldom does 
it fail to have its effect.” 


The Public Service Commission of Maryland. 


Henry G. Burke. Johns Hopkins Press, Bal- 
timore, Md. 1932. 157 pages. $2. 


Public utility commissions are, from one 
point of view, judicial tribunals. A host 
of problems are presented to them which 
involve the interpretation of the law, the 
ascertainment of facts, and the dispensing 
of justice. With this in mind, the Judicial 
Council of Maryland and the Institute of 
law of Johns Hopkins University, included 
in its study of the judicial system of Mary- 
land a survey of the work of the Maryland 
Public Service Commission. This investiga- 
tion was primarily designed to show how 
a typical public utilities law has been ad- 
ministered during the past twenty years. 


Over 13,000 cases have been entered on 
the records of the commission during this 
period, and more than 3000 were filed on 
the formal docket. The detailed statisti- 
cal analysis of these cases is perhaps the 
most important part of this survey, although 
the author has by no means neglected to 
study the public utilities statute, the or- 
ganization of the commission, or its pro- 
cedure. “The chief activity of the com- 
mission does not consist in valuation and 
rate cases. The day to day affairs concern 
far less dramatic material. Petty com- 
plaints, security issues, permits for public 
transportation by motor vehicles, the ex- 
tension of equipment and services, and 
other more or less perfunctory duties form 
the larger part of the practice of the com- 
mission. The discretion which may be ex- 
ercised by the commission in these cases 
is not very great.” 


Rural Crime Control. Bruce Smith. Institute 
of Public Administration, Columbia Univer- 
sity. New York, 1933. 306 pp. 


“Extensive areas, without becoming cities 
in themselves, have acquired many of the 
characteristics of urban development. This 
process originated in improved transpor- 
tation, the decline of agriculture, the rise 
of new industries in small towns and ham- 
lets, and the flux of an heterogeneous pop- 
ulation which has been drawn from the 
cities to the land, and to its mills, its for- 
ests, and its mines. The commission of cer- 
tain types of criminal acts appears to have 
been stimulated by such unsettling changes. 

“Yet the rural justice machine has gone 
on almost unchanged. Although new in- 
strumentalities have sometimes been cre- 
ated, they have been superimposed on the 
existing rural justice machine, with occa- 
sional unfortunate results. . . . 

“The task thus confronting the legisla- 
tor and the student of rural institutions is 
not a simple one. If any revision is to be 
effected which will go to the root of pres- 
ent ineffectiveness in rural crime control, 
two major obstacles must be overcome. The 
first is tradition: a tradition which not only 
surrounds and protects public agencies of 
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long standing, which attaches to municipal, 
county and township boundaries and en- 
dows them with an artificial, and sometimes 
almost an occult, significance. The second 
is inherent in the detailed provisions of our 
state constitutions, which have cast about 
these ancient offices and jurisdictions a net- 
work of legal fortifications long since 
proved impregnable to all but the most de- 
termined and sustained assault.” 

This volume, with chapters on the sheriff, 
the constable, the coroner, and the justice 
of the peace, provides a body of much 
needed information to assist the legislator 
in the task of meeting these problems. __ 


The Modern Corporation and Private Property. 
Adolf A. Berle, Jr. and Gardiner C. Means. 
The Macmillan Company. New York, 1933. 
395 pp. $3.75. 

During the past two decades corporations 
have changed from relatively small collec- 


discussion of governmental problems in 
the United States is devoted to state gov- 
ernment. There are chapters on such sub- 
jects as the states regulation of business, 
labor, education, health, charity, and high- 
ways, and finance. Legislators will find in 
these chapters a clear and up-to-date sum- 
mary of many important legislative prob- 
lems. 

The pages discussing interstate codper- 
ation contain the following paragraph: 

“An American Legislators’ Association, 
composed of state lawmakers, likewise 
holds an annual conference at which prob- 
lems of state policy and legislative proced- 
ure are considered. A monthly magazine, 
STATE GOVERNMENT, is published. While 
it is as yet too early to detect visible results 
from this movement, at least it shows an 
encouraging tendency towards greater vol- 
untary cooperation.” 


tive efforts to conduct individual business States. Corpus Juris, Volume 59, pages 15-333. 
into gigantic enterprises dominating large American Law Book Co., New York, 1932. 
segments of American economic life. There Statutes. Corpus Juris, Volume 59, pages 501- 
are at least 130 corporations having assets 1216. American Law Book Co., New York, 
of over $100,000,000. Each of these cor- 1932. 


porations controls an economic empire of 

~ greater wealth than some of the nations. 
The development of these corporations pre- 
sents legislative problems of tremendous 
magnitude. By and large they are effec- 
tively controlled neither by their stockhold- 
ers nor by the government, for the statutes 
governing their operations have changed 
little during the period of their develop- 
ment. An eminent economist and a well 
known legal authority codperated in pre- 
paring the material for this volume. The 
project was financed by the Social Science 
Research Council, and the report of the 
investigators contains a body of material 
to which anyone may well turn if he desires 
to understand legislation relating to cor- 
porations. 


The New American Government and Its Work. 
James T. Young. 3rd edition. The Macmil- 
lan Company. New York, 1933. 1024 pp. 


$3.50. 
More than one-half of this comprehensive 


Legislators and other students of legislation 
frequently have need for an accurate and 
comprehensive statement of the law to 
which they may turn. One of the recent 
volumes of the well known legal encyclo- 
pedia, Corpus Juris, contains two articles of 
especial usefulness in this connection. 

The article entitled “States” discusses the 
law concerning such topics as the powers 
and liabilities of office of the state gov- 
ernment, state contracts, the administra- 
tion of finances, state debts and warrants, 
and claims against the state. 

The article entitled “Statutes” contains 
a comprehensive statement of the law con- 
cerning the enactment of laws, the initi- 
ative and referendum, local and private 
laws, the titles of acts, the amendment and 
repeal of statutes, their implications, and 
the constructions which will be placed upon 
them. 

Each of these articles is a useful guide 
to the judicial decisions concerning impor- 
tant aspects of a legislator’s work. 
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A NEW HIGH 


In extra em ployment for law-makers. 


to learn—in the midst of a bull market, 

and there is every indication that this year 
a new high will be reached. This upward curve 
is not due to extra dividends, unfortunately, but 
to extra sessions, which continue to crop out in 
mild profusion. 

In December, 1931, STATE GOVERNMENT 
tabulated 23 special sessions which had been 
held in 17 states that year. With the last quarter 
still unreported, 1933 has seen 21 special ses- 
sions called in 19 states, in addition to the 43 
regular sessions. 

Only a limited number of subjects of legis- 
lation were considered in these extra sessions. 
In 12 of the 19 states, the legislators delved into 
problems of beer or liquor control. In 10 states 


Sei legislatures are—you may be surprised 


taxation or other fiscal problems claimed an im- 
portant position in the sessions. Closely con- 
nected with tax questions is the problem of the 
relief of unemployment, which is now causing 
such a heavy drain on the state coffers. The 
financing of relief occupied the attention of the 
law-makers in six states. 

In addition to the 21 extra sessions already 
called, there are especially credible rumors of 
sessions in these seven states: 
lowa—November | ? Mississippi—September ? 
Illinois—October 3 ? Missouri—October ? 
Kansas—October ? Oregon—October ? 
Michigan—November ? Pennsylvania—December ? 

And hearsay in a dozen others hints of ses- 
sions when, as, and if the 18th Amendment ts 


repealed. 


Extra sessions completed in 1933. 


Length of 
State Convened Adjourned Sessiont Principal subjects considered 
Alabama January 31 April 14 74 Taxation ; beer; salaries of state employees. 
Arizona June 5 June 27 23 Taxation ; liquor control. 
Arizona June 27 June 27 I Impeachment. 
Arkansas August 14 August 24 11 Beer ; taxation; banking law. 
Colorado August 2. August 18 17 Unemployment relief ; liquor control ; laws to supple- 
ment National Recovery Act. 
Georgia January 9 January 18 10 Organization of General Assembly. 
Idaho June 19 June 22 4 Beer ; investment of state funds. 
Louisiana March 20 March 24 5 Prohibition. 
New York July 26 August 24 30 Relief ; liquor control; utility rates; mortgages. 
Oklahoma May 24 July 15 53 Revenue. 
Oregon January 3 January 7 15 Revenue and relief. 
Rhode Island = June 27 June 30 4 Laws to supplement National Recovery Act. 
South Dakota — July 31 August 5 6 Liquor control ; unemployment relief. 
Utah | January 3 January 9 7 New legal code*prepared by Code Commission. 
Utah July 10 August 2 24 Revenue. 
Vermont July 19 July 19 1 Investment of state funds; laws supplementing Na- 
tional Recovery Act; banking; milk; beer. 
Virginia August 17 September 6 21 Beer; 18th amendment; public works. 
West Virginia April 10 June 4 56 Revenue; schools; roads; insurance. 


+ Number of days between date legislature convened and adjournment date, including Sundays, holidays, and other days when the 


legislature did not actually meet. 
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Extra sessions now in progress. 


State Convened Principal subjects being considered 
Kentucky August 15 Taxation; banking; beer; unemployment relief. 
Ohio . August 16 Unemployment relief ; school finance ; liquor control ; taxation. 
Texas September 14 Taxation ; unemployment relief. 
Regular sessions during 1933. 
Length of Length of 
State Convened Adjourned Sessiont State Convened Adjourned Sessiont 
* Alabama Nebraska January 3 May 9 127 
Arizona January 9 March 14 65 Nevada January 16 March 26 70 
Arkansas January 9 March 9 60 New Hampshire January 4 June 16 164 
California January 2 July 26! 111 New Jersey January 10 (See note 3) — 
Colorado January 4 May 9 126 New Mexico — January 10 March 10 60 
Connecticut January 4 June 7 155 New York January 4 April 10 97 
Delaware January 3 May 17 135 North Carolina January 4 May 15 132 
Florida April 4 June 2 60 North Dakota January 3 March 3 61 
Georgia January 19 March 18 59 Ohio January 2 July 10% 138 
Idaho January 2. March 1 59 Oklahoma January 3. April 22 110 
Illinois January 4 July 1 179 Oregon January 9 March 9 60 
Indiana January 5 = March 6 61 Pennsylvania January 3 May 5 123 
lowa January 9 April 20 102 Rhode Island = January 3-— April 21 109 
Kansas January 10 March 24 74 South Carolina January 10 May 18 129 
*Kentucky South Dakota January March 3 60 
* Louisiana Tennessee January 2. April 22° 81 
Maine January 4 = March 31 87 Texas January 10 June 1 143 
Maryland January 4 = April 3 90 Utah January 9 March 9 60 
Massachusetts January 4 July 22 200 Vermont January 4 = March 25 81 
Michigan January July 18? 166 * Virginia 
Minnesota January 3. April 19 107 Washington January 9 March 9 60 
* Mississippt West Virginia January 11 March 13 62 
Missouri January 4 April 25 112 Wisconsin January 11 July 25 197 
Montana January 2. March 4 62 Wyoming January 10 February 18 40 


+ Number of days between date legislature convened and official 
adjournment date, including Sundays, holidays, and other days 
when the legislature did not actually meet. 

* Did not hold regular sessions in 1933. 

1 Recessed January 27 to February 27, and May 12 to July 17. 


2 Recessed June 16 to July 17. 


3 Recessed June 20 to August 29, and August 30 to November 14. 
4 Recessed March 30 to May 15, and July 1 to July 10. 


° Recessed January 27 to February 27. 
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TRENDS IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


A few paragraphs from the chapter on the growth of professional organizations in the field 
of public service. This important study, published by McGraw-Hill, was pre- 
pared for the President's Research Committee on Social Trends. 


By Leonarp D. WHITE, 
Professor of Political Science, University of Chicago. 


HE formation of an organization repre- 

sentative of the state legislators was un- 

dertaken in 1925 by Senator Henry W. 
Toll of Colorado, who founded the American 
Legislators’ Association. In 1930 financial sup- 
port was secured from certain foundations, the 
Association moved its headquarters to Chicago, 
and its activities were substantially enlarged. 
An Interstate Legislative Reference Library 
Service was launched to supplement the work 
of the various state reference services; the mag- 
azine, STATE GOVERNMENT, was expanded and 
put on a monthly basis, and contacts with the 
forty-eight legislatures were extended and 
strengthened. 

At the regular sessions of 1931, the various 
legislatures were invited officially to codperate 
with the Association. The resolution of en- 
dorsement was received very favorably, one or 
both houses expressing approval in twenty-nine 
states among forty-four whose legislatures were 
in session. In addition a few states made a 
small appropriation, despite the fact that re- 
trenchment was the order of the day... . 

The establishment of the American Legis- 
lators’ Association and of the Interstate Legis- 
lative Reference Library will presumably do 
much to strengthen the state legislative refer- 
ence libraries, whose field is intimately related 
to progress in administration. . . . 

The mere ‘contact value’ of these organiza- 
tions is substantial. Isolation is turned into as- 
sociation, new ideas gain currency, new Oppor- 
tunities develop. The prestige of the individual 
official rises in his own community and the mo- 
rale of the public service is improved. These or- 
ganizations, once established, eventually come 
into contact with other related groups, and the 


horizon steadily expands. 

Within the last ten years especially, there has 
been a trend toward building a more definite pro- 
fessional attitude and toward improving methods 
by research. The research contributions of official 
organizations are illustrated in a succeeding 
chapter; here it needs only to be said that the 
movement is one of great significance and prom- 
ise. 

A professional outlook is already character- 
istic of many official groups, notably among the 
city managers, many public personnel adminis- 
trators, and many public social service groups. 
Codes of ethics are being written, professional 
training developed, and professional patterns of 
behavior cultivated. The matter has been ad- 
mirably stated by Mr. Louis Brownlow: 

“The hundreds of national associations of 
local government administrators, the many hun- 
dreds of state organizations of local public ad- 
ministrators, slowly but surely and increasingly 
from year to year are ceasing to think of them- 
selves merely as office-holders. They are begin- 
ning to think of themselves as professional men 
and women engaged in the practice of their 
honorable and highly responsible profession of 
public administrators. 

“Their new attitude toward themselves ex- 
pressed in their work with each other in their 
professional associations will increasingly give 
them strength to resist the corrosive effects of the 
low prestige to which popular opinion in this 
country—alone in this respect among the civil- 
ized countries of the world—degrades them. 
With the support of their own self-esteem their 
prestige will begin to increase. And with pres- 
tige will come recognition and with recognition 


power.” 
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A NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE SERVICE 


The Milwaukee Journal describes how the Interstate 
Reference Bureau can serve legislators. 


N interstate reference service which should 
A greatly facilitate the exchange of legis- 
lative material has been started by the 
American Legislators’ Association in Chicago. 
Such a service as this can accomplish much by 
merely answering the questions put to it by the 
various state legislative reference departments, 
but it may be hoped that its efforts will not 
stop there. 

Every year when legislatures go into session 
it is apparent that legislative activity may on 
the whole be divided into a dozen or more large 
subjects. Citizens and legislators in Wisconsin 
are naturally interested in what the legislatures 


of other states may be doing in one or more of 
these subjects, but a clearing house for the dis- 
semination of this useful information has so far 
not been available. The interstate reference 
service could easily make it so. 

During the past year, for example, every leg- 
islature toyed with the idea of doing something 
for the man oppressed by a mortgage. It would 
have facilitated final action considerably if the 
sounder ideas could have been exchanged 
through some disinterested agency, not merely 
in response to questions but in such a way 
that the interested public could have had ac- 
cess to all that was being done. 


POLITICAL RESEARCH IN CHICAGO 
Editorial encouragement from the Chicago Daily News. 


ITHIN the last five years Chicago has be- 
W come the national center for organiza- 
tions specializing in applied political 
science—that is to say, in the functioning of 
government, local, state and federal. Nine or- 
ganizations, each representing a particular field 
or method of activity, are clustered in the neigh- 
borhood of the University of Chicago, which 
hospitably extends its facilities to them. A 
tenth, the Public Administration Clearing 
House, serves all the others as a center for the 
interchange of information and points of view. 
That extraordinary concentration is a signifi- 
cant tribute to the importance of Chicago as a 
focal point for currents of thought and develop- 
mental tendencies which mark the increasing 
effort to make democracy function efficiently. 
But chiefly it is evidence of the intensive effort 
being made in the United States to effect a gov- 
ernmental readjustment to the complex prob- 
lems of the day, and to justify the faith of the 
fathers in the fundamental principles upon 
which is based the organic life of the nation. 


In recent years the need for collective wisdom 
and codperative action has been strongly felt. 
Thus the American Legislators’ Association and 
the Interstate Assembly represent two phases of 
a growing movement to promote better under- 
standing and constructive common policy among 
the forty-eight states. Associations of city man- 
agers, municipal finance officers, other officials 
and experts in municipal government, together 
with the United States Conference of Mayors, 
testify to the importance which is now attached 
to that field of administration. The principle of 
the merit system in civil service is represented by 
the Bureau of Public Personnel Administration. 
A phase of work which, because of unemploy- 
ment, has assumed in exigency and cost a fore- 
most place finds specialization in the American 
Public Welfare Association. Finally, an asso-. 
ciation of persons professionally engaged in 
governmental research furnishes a common 
scientific background. 

The existence of those agencies, with facilities 
for constant communication and conference, 
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means that there are at work informed and cre- 
ative forces whose enlightening influence in- 
creasingly affects the administration of public 
affairs. It is by such influence, if at all, that 
politics may be raised from its degenerated 
status as a game to its proper status as a science. 


Chicago has an exceptional opportunity to 
demonstrate the value of those agencies by en- 
listing their help in solving its own problems. 
Since President Roosevelt makes such important 
use of a “brain trust” why should not Mayor 
Kelly? 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE CONFERENCE 


IRECTORS of legislative reference services 
D from all parts of the United States will 
meet in Chicago, October 16 and 17. 
This conference is sponsored jointly by the 
American Legislators’ Association, the National 
Association of State Libraries, and the American 
Association of Law Libraries. It will be held 
the same week as the general sessions of the 
American Library Association. 

Papers will be presented by directors of sev- 
eral leading legislative reference bureaus on 
such problems as legislative digests, bill draft- 
ing, and statutory revision. The conference will 
also consider the preparation of a model act for 
the establishment of a legislative reference bu- 
reau in any state which does not have an ade- 
quately equipped service of this kind at the 
present time. 


Tentative Program 


Monday, October 16, 2:30 P. M. 


Dr. Herman H. B. Meyer, Director, Legislative Ref- 
erence Service, Library of Congress, presiding. 
Opening addresses: 
Alice Magee, President, National Association of 
State Libraries. 


Hon. William B. Belknap, President, American 
Legislators’ Association. 
Legislative Dockets and Digests 
George S. Godard, State Librarian, Connecticut. 
Special Legislative Documents 
Grace M. Sherwood, Director, Legislative Refer- 
ence Bureau, Rhode Island. 
Legislative Records—the story of a legislative bill. 
Irma A. Watts, Reference Librarian, Legislative 
Reference Bureau, Pennsylvania. 


Discussion led by Edna Bullock, Director, Legislative 
Reference Bureau, Nebraska. 


Monday, October 16, 8:30 P. M. 


General session with the American Library Associa- 
tion. 
Addresses of welcome: 
Dr. Walter Dill Scott, President, Northwestern 
University 
Dr. Frederic C. Woodward, Vice President, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 
Unanswered Questions 
Harry Miller Lydenberg, President, American Li- 
brary Association 


Tuesday, October 17, 10:00 A. M. 
Hon. Henry W. Toll, Director, American Legislators’ 
Association, presiding. 
Report of Committee to Draft a Model Legislative 
Reference Bureau Bill. 


Discussion of the Committee's report by DeWitt 
Billman, Secretary, Legislative Reference Bureau, 
Illinois. 


Tuesday, October 17, 2:30 P. M. 
A. J. Small, State Law Librarian, Iowa, presiding. 


Bill Drafting 
John H. Fertig, Director, Legislative Reference 
Bureau, Pennsylvania 
Statutory Revision 
E. E. Brossard, Revisor of Statutes, Wisconsin. 
Administration of a Legislative Reference Bureau. 
William R. Shands, Richmond, Virginia. 


Discussion led by Fred B. Wood, Legislative Counsel, 
California. 


Tuesday, October 17, 7:00 P. M. 
Banquet 
Hon. William B. Belknap, President, American Leg- 
islators’ Association, presiding. 
Addresses: 
Dr. Edwin E. Witte, Chief, Legislative Reference 
Library, Wisconsin. 


Professor Joseph P. Chamberlain, Director, Legis- 
lative Drafting Fund, Columbia University. 


BABY OF THE TICKET 


Har per’s Magazine launches a discriminating assault on the 
character of the Maryland General Assembly. 


By HENRY W. TOLL 


N 1930 in the election district which includes 
Eccleston, Maryland, the dominant political 
party had a legislative candidate who was 

customarily introduced as “the baby of the 
ticket." He was a twenty-four year old boy 
named Holmes Moss Alexander. 

Having been named to the ticket as a result 
of social connections, and having been elected 
in a campaign during which he was a participant 
in numerous alcoholic brawls, he set foot in the 
State Capitol for the first time in January, 1931. 
The first room to which he found his way was 
that of “the State Commissioner,” which was 
crowded by an aggregation of men to whom sev- 
eral handsome girls were serving liquor. 

After he had been served, Alexander was 
joined by the State Commissioner, a new ac- 
quaintance. The Commissioner explained that 
the ratification of his appointment would come 
before the legislature on the following day. 
Every vote counts,” he added pointedly. ‘“Have 
another drink.” Mr. Alexander did not hesitate 
‘to accept the proferred hospitality under these 
circumstances. He had another—in fact he had 
several others during the next two hours. He 
then left for a short time to participate in a 
perfunctory caucus, after which he hastened to 
rejoin the party. 

Mr. Alexander is on record as listing first 
among the benefits of his legislative service, the 
“pleasantries” of frequent debauch. 

Mr. Alexander had been educated at Prince- 
ton, and had had the benefit of postgraduate 
study at Trinity College, England. With this 
background, after his first session in the legis- 
lature, he stated that he had never found reason 
to doubt “the basic assumption of professional 
lobbying, that every man has his price or his 
weakness.” 

At the outset he made the experiment of 


voting conscientiously upon one or two meas- - 


ures, but the publicity connected with a prelim- 
inary departure from dictation made him hot 
and sweaty with mortification. He felt that by 
failing to follow a boss upon one or two meas- 
ures he had rendered himself the object of 
amusement and scorn. He believed that if he 
should systematically display the integrity and 
virility involved in conscientious voting, nobody 
but a few cranks would ever take him seriously. 
He had no zeal of conscience sufficiently robust 
to withstand either the dominance of political 
dictation or the grind of the session—which he 
regarded as boredom. 

This youth promptly developed what he 
considered a mature apathy toward political 
atrocities, and he immediately deteriorated into 
a compromiser and a yes-man. 

He voted for one bill which he had openly 
jeered at, and which he considered totally ab- 
surd, because of the blandishments of an ex- 
debutante. 

In order to put over a pet bill of his own—a 
repeal of the blue law—he voted for three bills 
which he thought ridiculous, and he walked out 
on another which he knew to be scandalous. 

He countenanced the continued employment 
of fifteen stenographers by the legislature after 
the fact was established that only three of them 
knew how to typewrite. : 

He concluded that matters of right and wrong 
were not always distinguishable, that he was 
receiving his salary to grab everything that he 
could for the benefit of his county, and that if 
he had to swap votes and compromise with con- 
science in order to accomplish such grabbing, it 
was part of his duty to do so. 

After the session was over, he said, “The way 
we made swag of the taxpayers’ money was lit- 
tle short of piracy.” 

At Princeton, Mr. Holmes Moss Alexander 
had weathered periodic sprees, but during the 
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legislative session he developed a capacity for 
dissipation which he himself had not previously 
realized that he possessed. 

In the State House over which Governor 
Albert C. Ritchie presided, he fitted up an of- 
fice with a table, plenty of chairs, and several 
filing cabinets. In the bottom drawer of each 
cabinet he and certain associates kept liquor. 
This liquor they purchased from one of the leg- 
islative secretaries who had turned bootlegger. 
Every day this purveyor drove to Annapolis 
from Baltimore in an automobile with a tricky 
back seat stocked with three-dollar bottles of 
rye and two-dollar bottles of gin. In this room 
of an evening Mr. Alexander would sometimes 
entertain as many as twenty-five or thirty men 
and women. Their celebrations usually carried 
them deep into the night—usually lasting until 
two or three o'clock in the morning. 

Mr. Alexander discovered a dozen different 
rallying places in the neighborhood where he 
could secure liquor, and in each of them he was 
a familiar figure, glass in hand, throughout the 
session. 

House committee meetings were usually 
scheduled for ten o'clock in the morning, but it 
was Mr. Alexander's practice to arise “from 
beds of pain’ at eleven, pour down an eye- 
opener, and arrive at his committee meetings at 
noon. 

According to him, neither his Princeton class 
reunions nor any of the ushers’ dinners which he 
had previously honored with his presence, had 
ever surpassed for sheer carousal his last night in 
the legislature during that session. It was five in 
the morning when the Maryland law-makers 
adjourned, and he finally teetered to his hotel. 

Thus at the age of twenty-four Mr. Alexander 
had reflected public credit upon the family 
which reared him, the university which educated 
him, and the constituency which elected him! 
When he became a legislator, it was a tremen- 
dous joke among his friends. He accounted for 
their hilarity on the theory that the office had 
brought him into disrepute. Was it perhaps 
vice versa? 

The interesting part of all this is that Harper's 
Magazine, in September, 1933, should publish 
an attack by this distinguished and discriminat- 
ing statesman upon the ability, integrity, and 
decorum of the members of the Maryland Leg- 
islature. Indeed, every statement of fact in this 


article is taken from Mr. Alexander's own Har- 
perian boastings. 

As published in Harper's Magazine, Mr. Alex- 
ander’s article contains occasional outbursts of 
sentiment which, under the circumstances, are 
as silly as they are sententious—and we learn 
that he despised some of the political methods 
that he saw in the legislature. It might be pos- 
sible to compile passages from Mr. Alexander's 
text to indicate that he is a noble youth of exem- 
plary character and refreshing honesty. But this 
comment is not prepared either as a biography or 
as an obituary of the boy. The purpose of this 
comment is to focus attention upon those facts 
which should have made Harper's Magazine de- 
cline to serve as Mr. Alexander's megaphone, 
when he conceived the ambition of broadcasting 
his criticisms of the Maryland legislators. 

In every legislature in the United States there 
is a nucleus of men, each of whom is an intelli- 
gent educated man of affairs whose political 
activities are actuated primarily by interest in 
the welfare of the community. Many of these 
men are returning year after year to perform the 
somewhat thankless task of keeping our state 
Statutes in operating condition. Supporting 
these men in each legislature, there is a still 
larger group of men of less capacity, but of un- 
questioned reputability. These hundreds of leg- 
islators are seriously handicapped in their work 
by a contingent of jeering and leering citizens 
who seem intent upon the task of besmirching 
all governmental officials as a class. 

In olden days when iconoclasm was in 
vogue, there were editors who would have 
thought that such a document by such an author 
was worth the ink to print it. We thought that 
they were all dead. Dealing in slippery innu- 
endoes and misdirecting the spot-light has be- 
come an old-fashioned pastime. 

Would Harper's Magazine have published 
"The President's Daughter,” or Al Capone's 
screed assailing the citizenship of the Chicago- 
ans? Has Harper's gone over to apostate 
critics? 

Sound criticism of public officials by respon- 
sible critics, when made for a serious purpose, 
is to be encouraged. Assaults, loaded with 
insinuations, made upon public officials by an 
individual with unclean hands are to be de- 
plored. The more reputable the publisher, the 
more unfortunate their publication. 


TO HELP THEMSELVES 


The Interstate Bus and Truck Conference, according to the Washington 
Post, will tend to divert local measures away from 
the national legislative jam 


Local problems are often carried to Washington simply because facilities 
for adjusting differences among the states are lacking. Neighboring states 
frequently enact incongruous laws. The resulting conflict and confusion may 
lead to the introduction of bills in Congress and a campaign to extend Federal 
authority over local affairs. 


A long step toward solution of these difficulties was taken when the 
practice of enacting uniform laws on subjects that affect the welfare of all the 
states came into vogue. By the enactment of similar laws with respect to extra- 
dition and traffic, many states have been able to solve their problems without 
surrendering more power to the government at Washington. 


Another movement of the same general character now seems to be taking 
form. The General Assembly of Pennsylvania has called an interstate bus and 
truck conference to meet at Harrisburg on October 20 and 21 to iron out difh- 
culties that have arisen under conflicting traffic laws. Seventeen northeastern 
states are expected to participate, with the assistance of the American Legislators 
Association. A similar meeting of representatives from 11 western states has 
been called at Salt Lake City. Efforts are being made to assemble a third truck 
and bus conference in the Middle West. 


The objective of these conferences will be to harmonize state laws so that 
commercial vehicles will be able to operate throughout the country without 
encountering petty inhibitions. If the conferences can also develop uniform 
regulations for buses and trucks, its work might be an important factor in 
reducing accidents and establishing fair competition. At any rate, it should be 
able to end controversies which now frequently impede traffic and encourage 
profitless reprisals. 


In seeking to bring the lawmakers of the 48 states into closer contact the 
American Legislators’ Association has performed a useful service. Efforts of 
this sort not only tend to improve the quality of state legislation, but to divert 
local measures away from the legislative jam in Washington. 
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BACKDROP 


FOR THE INTERSTATE BUS AND TRUCK CONFERENCE 


Beneath this impressive dome, reminiscent of St. Peter's at Rome, and 
within the House Chamber panelled with Edwin A. Abbey's significant murals, 
representatives of 17 northeastern states will gather on October 20-21 to consider 
problems of conflicting bus and truck regulations. 


This present building, dedicated and occupied in 1906, is indeed a worthy 
culmination of the interesting sequence of Pennsylvania's historic capitols. When, 
in 1682, William Penn initiated his memorable experiment in systematized com- 
munity planning, Philadelphia was still in the making. The first General Assembly 
was held in Chester, and it was there that the Great Law was passed. During the 
next year the seat of the provincial government was transferred to Philadel phia, 
where it remained until, in 1799, it was once more moved—this time to Lancaster. 
Not until 1812 did Harrisburg become the capital of Pennsylvania, and not until 
the original Harrisburg capitol, in use for 81 years, was destroyed by fire, did this 
magnificent building rise to take its place. Since 1906 it has been necessary to add 
three office buildings—one of which is shown in this view—to the capitol unit. 


